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Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership and 
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also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring this about our mem- 
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The North Andover Hay Scales 


By WALTER Muir WHITEHILL 


Director and Librarian, Boston Athenaeum 


President, Proprietors of the Hay Scales in Andover North Parish 


‘T the end of the Common of North 
Andover Center, at the intersec- 
tion of Andover and Osgood 

Streets, stands a small white clapboard 
building, sometimes described with a naive 
pomposity as “the office of the North An- 
dover Hay Scales Company.” The build- 
ing, although only twelve by sixteen feet, 
is sufficiently attractive to have been meas- 
ured by the Historic American Buildings 
Survey, whose excellent plan, elevations, 
and photograph are self-explanatory. In 
addition to its architectural interest, the 
Hay Scales has a somewhat engaging his- 
tory, for it was built by a rustic corpora- 
tion of twenty-five proprietors who not 
only maintained a public utility but had a 
good sociable time doing so. 

The first record book of the Proprie- 
tors of the Hay Scales in Andover North 
Parish’ opens with the minutes of a meet- 

1 The North Parish of Andover, the earliest part of 
the town to be settled, was set apart from the South 
and West Parishes [which retained the name of An- 
diver] and incorporated as the Town of North An- 
dover on 7 April 1855. The record book of the Pro- 
prietors otf the Hay Scales in Andover North Parish 
ecvering the years 1819-1914 was deposited in the 
North Andover Historical Society in 1918. The lates 


records are in the keeping of the President and Clerk 
ot the Hay Scales 


ing held on 12 December 1819 when 
John Phillips, Esq., was elected President 
and it was voted to have an annual meet- 
ing on the first Monday in January, but 
there are bills of November and Decem- 
ber, 1818, for the purchase of a hay scales 
($177.00) and the construction of a 
building ($68.60). A day’s work seems 
to have been worth seventy-five cents or 
a dollar as a rule, but John Peters collect- 
ed two dollars and a half for a day’s work 
“with a yoak of oxen and two hand.” The 
total cost, including James Wilson’s bills 
for sundry gallons of West India Rum 
(at $1.25 each), amounted to three hun- 
dred dollars, which was raised by issuing 
twenty-five shares at twelve dollars each. 

At the annual meeting of 6 January 
1834 bills for a “‘new scales” totalling 
$524.75 were met by an assessment of 
$20.75 on each share. No details of the 
type of work performed are given, but the 
size of the sum suggests that a new build- 
ing, as wells as a new scales mechanism, 
were involved. It therefore seems likely 
that the present Hay Scales dates from 
1822, rather than from 1818. In 1852 
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Benjamin Hodges sold the Proprietors a 
new set of scales for $50.00, and the ex- 
pense of these and repairs to the extent of 
$57.55 were met by an assessment of four 
dollars per share. The present scales 
mechanism was purchased from Fair- 
banks, Brown and Company in 1887 for 
$101.50, and was inaugurated on 21 
May 1887 by the weighing of James 
Davis’ horse. The coal shed was added to 
the building in 1874 for twelve dollars. 

The Hay Scales was available to any- 
one who wished to pay for its use, and the 
weigher received one-third of the money 
received as full compensation for his serv- 
Ices. Colonel Moody Bridges, President 
of the Proprietors from 1534 to 1S61, 
who lived next door on Osgood Street, 
served as weigher periodically. In the ear- 
ly eighties Hiram Berry, the schoolmas- 
ter, whose house was diagonally across 
Andover Street, alternated with Albert 
McDonald, whose harness shop (Mc- 
Donald and Hanaford) was opposite the 
scales on Osgood Street. A resident shoe- 
maker was the usual weigher, however. 
The latest of these, W. 5. Roundy, who 
set up his shop in the Hay Scales building 
in 1887, continued well into the present 
century. In 1924 Miss Kate Hastings 
Stevens took the building for a_ shop, 
known as the Hay Scales Exchange, and 
her fellow Proprietors cannily charged 
her a monthly rent of four dollars until 
she discovered that her shoemaker pred- 
ecessors had occupied it free. Miss Stevens, 
who was duly appointed a Public Weigh- 
er and dealt with any loads of hay that ar- 
rived, sold brown bread, cakes, and an- 
tiques and maintained a lending library. 
In 1929, when the Old Berry House ‘Tea 
Room was opened in the house formerly 
owned by Hiram Berry, Miss Stevens 
moved her shop there, and the Hay Scales 
building has been without an occupant 


since. 


ee 


Of the original shares, for which cer- 
tificates were printed and issued in 1519, 
Isaac Osgood owned three, John Ph llips 
and Moody Bridges two each, while 
eighteen other residents owned a single 
share each. This proportion of ownership 
continued until the eighteen nineties when 
Edward Adams began buying up his 
neighbors’ shares until he owned twelve. 
These he sold in 1925 to Mrs. John 
Gardner Coolidge, who, with the share 
that she had inherited from her grand fa- 
ther, James Stevens 2nd, thus acquired a 
majority interest. During the first forty 
years, except on the sad occasions when 
assessments for building repairs came up, 
each proprietor received a modest annual 
dividend—sometimes as little as nineteen 


cents and once (in 1822) as much as 


$1.54%! 


In the later period dividends 
were passed with ominous frequency, and 
now—without hay to be weighed —the 
ownership of a share involves keeping up 
a local historical monument rather than 
pocketing dividends. 

At the annual meeting in 1820 the pro- 
prietors voted to have a supper at their 
next annual meeting, and in 1831—pre- 
sumably to get outa good crowd—it was 
voted “that the expence of the supper and 
all other expenses at our annual meeting 
be equally divided among the persons who 
hold shares in said company.” A dreary 
note is introduced on 1 January 1844 
when a motion made by George Hodges, 
Esq., “to dispense with all intoxicating 
drinks at future meetings” was adopted. 
‘The record book does not indicate wheth- 
er prohibition in the eighteen forties was 
better observed than in the nineteen twen- 
ties. The vote was never rescinded, but 
there seems to have been plenty to eat at 
the meetings for the next forty years. 
From 1841 to 1856 the annual meetings 
were held next door at the house of the 
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The North Andover Bay Scales 
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President, Moody Bridges.* ‘This amiable 
deputy sheriff of Essex County was (ac- 
cording to Miss Sarah Loring Bailey”) 
“a man of genial hospitality and hearty 
good fellowship, conspicuous in all the 
trainings and musters and county cattle 
shows” and it appears from the record 
book that his wife “‘spared no pains” and 
provided “an excellent supper” each year. 
Alas, in 1856, Mrs. Bridges was ill, but 
the proprietors evidently thought more of 
their bellies than her suffering, for the 
Clerk recorded: “At a meeting... at the 
house of Moody Bridges, the usual supper 
being d'spensed with on account of Mrs. 
Bridges’ sickness the proprietors much re- 
gret the annual festival on this occasion, it 
being the first annual meeting when the 
supper passed over in silence.”’ In the six- 
ties turkey suppers seem to have been the 
standard, although in 1865 Moses T. 
Stevens was so experimental as to regale 

2 The Moody Bridges house on Osgood Street was 
hought by the North Andover Improvement Society on 
23 September 1897, with a view to the enlarging of 
the Common. As it had become an eyesore, it was sub 
sequently demolished. 


istoricai Sketches of An lover ( Boston, i8So), 
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his fellow proprietors with an “oyster sup- 
per.”’ These annual meetings furnished a 
welcome bit of mid-winter conviviality, 
for the company usually exceeded the 
number of proprietors. Once, in 1863 at 
‘the annual turkey supper, provided in a 
most excellent and bountiful manner by 
Miss Charlotte Stevens,” the attendance 
hit the all-time high of forty-six. The 
minutes of the annual meeting of 2 Jan- 
uary 1876 begin: “Mud very deep. Frost 
In 1877 
Nathaniel Stevens became Clerk and 


out and farmers ploughing.” 


‘Treasurer of the Hay Scales, and there- 
after (with the single exception of 1882 
when a turkey supper was provided ) the 
annual meetings were held either at the 
M. ‘I. Stevens and Sons mill or at the “‘of- 
fice of the North Andover Hay Scales 
Company,” without mention of refresh- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
dividends picked up during Mr. Stevens’ 
treasurership, but the suppers must have 
been missed. Today there are neither div- 
idends nor suppers nor hay to be weighed, 
but North Andover still has its Hay Scales. 
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The Hay Scales, North Andover, Massachusetts 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS SURVEY 


Courtesy of the Library of Congress 
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Engraving by Amos Doolittle after 
the Joseph TAright profile, 


FRONTISPIECI TO BENJAMIN TRUMBULL’S 
Funeral Discourse on Washington, NEW HAVEN, 
18oo (HART NO. 145). THE SAME PLATE WAS 
USED IN ANOTHER FULOGY ON WASHINGTON, 
DELIVERED IN LITCHFIELD, FEBRUARY 22, 
1800, BY JAMES MORRIS, LITCHFIELD, (1800). 


MONG the most interesting of the 
colonial engravers was Amos Doo- 
little, of New Haven, now known 

‘Four Views of the Battle 


9 


chiefly for his ° 
of Lexington, Concord, etc. 

He was born May 18, 1754, son of 
Ambrose and Martha (Munson) Doo- 
little, in that part of Wallingford, Con- 
necticut, which later became Cheshire. 
While still 
Ehiakim Hitchcock, the Cheshire silver- 


lad he was apprenticed to 
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. ALLEN 


smith, and through all his variegated ca- 


reer kept up his skill in this trade. At some 
time before 1775 he moved to New Ha- 


ven, taking a house on the northwest cor- 
ner of College and Elm Streets. Here he 
His SHoOp 
was on the present College Square, front- 
ing the Green. 

‘The Revolution 
Amos with the raw 


lived until his death in 1822. 


furnished young 
material for his 
greatest.claim to fame, the “Four Views” 
His activities in 1775 
have been recorded by iy W. Barber in 
his History and Antiquities of New Ha- 


ven, and two incidents seem worthy of 


mentioned above. 


recall at this time. 
At noon on April 20 when the news of 
Lexington was received at New Haven, 
Benedict Arnold, the captain of the New 
Haven Cadets (later the Foot Guards), 
summoned his men and proposed start- 
Ing immediately to the seat of trouble. 
Amos was among the forty-odd volun- 
teers for this mission. The town authori- 
ties, however, refused to furnish any am- 
munition, Arnold then proceeded to 
march his men to the house where the 
Selectmen were meeting, demanded the 
keys to the powder house within five min- 
utes, and promised that if they were not 
delivered the men would break it open 
anyway. Ihe keys were surrendered and 
the volunteers were soon on their way to 
Cambridge, joined on the march by Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam. 
Among those in the 
Ralph Earle, a portrait painter. 


company was 
As Soon 
as the volunteers had reached Cambridge 
he and Doolittle went out to Lexington 
and Concord. Here they made four 
drawings or paintings representing the 


scenes of the battle. They had the help of 
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eye witnesses and Amos states that he act- 
ed as a model for Earle when he wished 
to represent a provincial as loading his 
sun or crouching behind a stone wall 
when firing. hese were the drawings 
from which the “Four Views” were en- 
graved. A set of the original prints is now 
in the Cary Library at Lexington. A re- 
production, engraved by Sidney L. Smith, 
was published in seventy-five numbered 
sets by ae Ft Goodspeed in 190 2. ‘The 
views have been redrawn in several other 
places, notably the Rev. E. G. Porter’s 
Four Drawings of the Engagement at 
Lexington and Concord, Boston, 1882, 
and reduced in part three of the Doolittle 
Family in America, Cleveland, 1902. 
The Cadets remained in Cambridge 
only about three weeks, and on their re- 
turn to New Haven soon were involved 
in the British invasion of that town. Doo- 
little was with the defending body of 
troops under Captain Phineas Bradley at 
Hotchkisstown but was obliged to return 
to New Haven due to his wife’s illness. 
The following account, quoted from 
Barber, was told him by Doolittle him- 
self. ““He returned to his house which was 
near the College, and after throwing his 
gun and equipments under the bed await- 
ed the coming of the enemy with anxiety. 
As soon as they arrived in front of the 
house, an English lady, who resided with 
him stepped to the door, and addressing 
one of the officers, requested a guard for 
the house. The officer asked her with an 
oath, who she was; she informed him 
that she was an English woman and then 
had a son in His Majesty’s service; upon 
which the officer addressing a Highland- 
er, ordered him to guard the house, and 
not to allow the least injury to be done to 
its inmates. It was owing to the address 
of this lady, that Mr. D. was not carried 
to New York by the enemy; for some of 


the soldiers entering the house by the back 
door, and discovering the gun under the 
bed inquired the purpose of it. The lady 
with great presence of mind, answered 
that the law obliged every man to have a 
gun in his house, adding, that the owner 
of it was as strong a friend to King 
George as themselves. A store near his 
house, having been broken open by the 
soldiers, one of them advised Mr. D. to 
go and provide himself with whatever he 
wanted, adding, that he was perfectly 
welcome—but not wishing to take ad- 
vantage of his neighbor’s distress, the of- 
fer Was of course declined.” 

Silversmith, soldier, engraver,—Amos 
Doolittle kept many arrows for his bow. 
He was at the same time publisher (of 
maps, music books, etc.) printseller, and 
for a time was connected with Simon 
Jocelyn in the prevalent Connecticut 
trade of clock-making. At least two clocks 
have been found in recent years with his 
name on the face. 

‘The work which has lasted and is of 
most interest today is his engraving. We 
are told that he was entirely self-taught in 
this art and that is charitable; there is no 
use in incriminating anyone else. His 
work was better than that of his only 
predecessor in Connecticut, Abel Buell, 
but farther than that we cannot praise his 
skill with the burin, His contemporaries 
in other states were undoubtedly more 
proficient. Henry Dawkins in New York 
became so skilled that he took up the 
counterfeiting of bank notes and landed 
in jail. Of the work of Revere and Hurd, 
in Boston, I need not speak. 

Doolittle engraved many subjects, and 
gained no little acclaim for his music, 
maps, and general book illustration. 
Among the best known of the latter is the 
illustration of Paul and the viper in the 
[Isaiah ‘Thomas Bible of 1791. 
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But Amos Doolittle also engraved 


bookplates, ex-libris, and it is an attempt 


to form a catalogue of these interesting 


ephemera which forms the main purpose 


of this paper. There have been found to 


date nineteen plates, either signed by or 
attributed to Doolittle. ‘The authenticity 
of two of these is open to serious question, 


and there are undoubtedly other plates in 


existence from his hand which have not 


been so identified. Should any reader of 


this paper have information concerning 


any of these plates, or know of others 


which may be by Doolittle, the author 


will welcome correspondence. 


No 


ww 
. 


Charles 


Augur. HEZEKIAH AuGUR JUN’. 
Engraved name label surrounded by 
a scroll. Unsigned. Mr. Rawson W. 
Haddon of the Mattatuck Historical] 
Society, Waterbury, Conn., describes 
this plate in the following terms: 
“Undoubtedly Doolittle, everything 
indicates that—the style, execution 
and the whole feeling of the thing.” 


Brooks. BENJAMIN S. Brooks. 
Armorial, Signed A.D. Described 
variously by Allen’ (no. 108) as 
ribbon and wreath and by Fincham 
as festoon. Motto Sustinere. Finch- 
am* assigns this plate a probable date 


of 1800. 


Brooks. BENJAMIN S. Brooks. Ar- 
morial, Signed A.D. Not listed by 
Allen, but mentioned in the incom- 
plete list of Doolittle’s works by the 
Rev. William A. Beardsley, and de- 
scribed by Fincham as of the festoon 
type with a probable date of 1820. 


American Book- 


Dexter Allen: 


Plates, New York, 1894. 
- Henry W. Fincham: Artists and Engravers 
of British and American Book Plates, London, 


ISQ7. 


4. 


J 1 





a 


Goodwin. GEorGE GoopwIn. Lit- 
erary. Line engraving 1.15 X 2.12. 
Allen no. 314. A well designed and 
bracket 
piles of books, very similar to thos In 
the Wethersfield Library plate de- 
scribed hereafter (our number 12). 


ornamented supports two 


Between these piles rests a pleasant 
cupid amid branches of flowers and 
holding a lyre in his hand. Mr. Good- 
win was the publisher of [he Cuu- 
rant of Hartford, Conn. Although 
unsigned this plate is confidently as- 
cribed to Doolittle by all reputable 


authorities. 


Guilford, Conn. GuILForp Lipra- 
RY. Literary. Line engraving 3.14 x 
2.14. Motto Improve your hours for 
they never return, Allen (no. 335) 
follows: “‘A shelf of 
books very similar to that in the plate 
of George Goodwin, has a cloth fes- 
toon looped above it; the motto 1s 


describes as 


on a circle enclosing the winged 
hourglass; the scroll-work above this 
is made into the form of a face. ‘This 
plate closely resembles that of the 
Stepney Society, in Wethersfield, 
which is by Doolittle, and leads to the 
conclusion that this is also his work. 
In 1737 the towns of Guilford, Say- 
brook, Kallingsworth, and 
formed a Library Association, It was 
dissolved a little before 1500, and 
Guilford itself; at 


about the same time the young peo- 


Lyme 


formed one by 


ple of the town started a library ‘ and 
these two were united in 1822 and 
formed the Union Library ae 


Marsh. FREDERICK Marsn. Liter- 
wrest: 
Identical with the George (sood win 
plate (our number 4). Allen no. 


ary. Line engraving 


554. Noticed by Fincham as pictorial! 








yin 


NO. 
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Chippendale with a probable date of 
1790. As the Rev. Frederick Marsh 
was a Yale graduate of 1805, and 
minister at Winchester, Conn., from 
1509 to IS51 this date seems ex- 
tremely unlikely. 


New Haven. MEcHANIc LIBRARY, 
New-Haven. Pictorial. Signed Doo- 
little, del et Sculp. A seal depicts two 
very determined cupids hammering 
away at an anvil. On a ribbon ap- 
pears the motto /mprove the mo- 
ment. The whole is surrounded by a 
festooned border with the name in a 
simple scroll at the base. Resting atop 
the shield is the characteristic Doolit- 
tle pile of books, surmounted by a 
sunburst. ‘This plate is mentioned in 
the Beardsley list, but apparently was 
not available to Allen or Fincham. 
The Mechanic Library was or- 
ganized in the State House, New Ha- 
ven, on February 5, 1793, probably 
the earliest public or semi-public li- 
brary in the city. ‘here seems to 
have been some connection between 
the library and the Mechanic Soci- 
ety of which Doolittle was a mem- 
ber. Ihe library never attained any 
great size; a catalogue published 
after 15801 
hundred volumes. 


sometime shows nine 


New Haven. MEcHANIc LIBRARY, 
New-Haven. An earlier, smaller 
plate, not signed, but attributed to 
Doolittle by Beardsley. As an indi- 
cation of a connection between this 
library and the Mechanic Society, 
this plate, slightly altered, appeared 
as a wood-cut in the advertisement 
in the Connecticut Journal of the 
meetings ‘of the Society. 


9. New Haven. SociaL Lisp‘: Com- 


PANY. Pictorial. Signed A Doolittle, 
del et sculp. Across the top is a ribbon 
bearing the name, and underneath 1s 
a dark cloud in which two chubby, 
pleasant cherubs hold in their hands 
a huge scroll on which are the words 
Theology, History, Biography, Voy- 
ages & Travels, Classical. On the 
ground beneath the scroll lie a globe 
and compass, some books and manu- 
scripts. In the distance is a large 
house (Yale College’) on a knoll 
among the trees, while nearer 1s a 
body of water. Underneath all are 
the following couplets: 


Tis Books a lasting pleasure can supply, 
Charm while we live and teach us how to 


die, 


Seek here ye Young the anchor of your 


mind, 


Here suffering Age a blest provision find. 


10. 


Fincham gives a date of 1800, but as 
this library was organized in 1807, 
and incorporated in 1810, such reck- 
oning is obviously wrong. In 1815 
the Mechanic Library was merged 
with the Social Library Company 
and the two were known as the So- 
cial Library, which existed under this 
name until 1840. Although incor- 
porating many defects this plate is 
probably technically the most perfect 
and most pleasing from Dool'ttle’s 
burin. 


Pettibone. ABRAHAM PETTIBONE’s. 
Literary. Line engraving 1.14 x 
2.14. Identical with Goodwin and 
Marsh plates (our numbers 4 and 
6). Mr. James Terry, in his £, 
Libris Leaflet no. 3, argues that this 
plate and that of Goodwin are the 
work of a Hartford engraver, either 


Abner Reed or Asaph Willard. His 
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reasoning, that communications be- 
tween Burlington, where Pettibone 
lived, and Hartford were better than 
those between Burlington and New 
Haven, iS too specious to bear con- 
sideration. 


Strobel. MARTIN 
CHARLESTON. S.C. Literary. Line 
1.14 x 2.14. Identical 
with Goodwin, Marsh, and Petti- 
bone plates (our numbers 4, 6, and 
10). Allen no. 835. 


STROBEL. 


engraving 


Wethersheld, Conn. SociAL Lipra- 
RY. STEPNEY SociEry, WETHERs- 
FIELD. Literary. ‘The Doolittle trade 
mark, a shelf of books, iS supported 
by a frame of Chippendale scroll 
work, A ribbon draped from the 
front of the shelf bears the motto 
IVaste not a moment. Above the 
books 1s a winged hourglass under 
the folds of a draped curtain. Signed 
Doolittle Sculpt Allen (no, 923) 
describes a second state in which the 
signature has been erased and a line 
of fine printing added under the de- 
sign: Annual Meeting, 1st Monday 
in Dec. at 6 P.M. when every book 
is to be returned, Fincham assigns 
this plate a date of 1810. 


Wetmore. CHAaRLEs H. WETMORE. 
Armorial. Motto Virtus 
libertas et patria. The open face of 
the shield is used for the number of 
the volume. Signed Doolittle Sculp. 
Allen no, 924. Dr. Wetmore was a 
graduate of Yale, class of 1804, and 
a practicing physician in New York 
City and later near Columbus, Ohio. 


Fest On, 


Wright. JosEpH WruiGur. Literary. 
Line engraving 1.14 x 2.14. Identi- 
cal with Goodwin, Marsh, Petti- 
bone, and Strobel plates (our num- 


10. 


bers 4, 6, 10, and cS Ds Alle: no, 
995. Mr. Wright was a native of 
Glastonbury, Conn., and a ‘ale 
graduate of 1804. 


Yale College. ‘THE PROPERTY oF 
THE BROTHERS IN UNITY. YALE 
CoLLEGE. Allen no. 964. Signed 
Vm. Laylor Deln. A.Doo ttle 
Sculpt. The name is in the center of 
the design, within an oblong frame, 
and the following verse below: 


Friendship and science thus combin 
To aid and honour our design: 
With us unite an equal claim 

And share alike the social name. 


‘The 


and Science and have a pile of books 


supporters depict Friendship 
between them. Above the frame ona 
ribbon bearing the motto EF pa 

oriunter.magna, two happy female 
figures support a circular frame on 
which appear the words Ommnes in 
Within is 


group of Brothers walking barehead- 


14710 concordia. Seen da 
ed under a powerful sun. Fincham 
assigns this plate a date of 1780. 


Yale College. Linoni1AN Liprary, 
YALE CouLvEcGE. Allegorical. Signed 
Doolittle, Sc. 1802, 

plate in the series. Allen, no, 96d, 


the only dated 


describes this plate fully. “In the im- 
mediate foreground a youth, with 
some uncertainty in his air, submits 
to be led by the hand of Minerva, 
who turns to cheer him, and points 
to the temple of Fame crowning the 
summit of the hill, up whose tortu- 
ous side the path they are pursuing 
leads; Father 
aged mien, head resting upon his 


‘Time, with discour- 


hand, sits upon the globe amid the 


ruin of architectural fragments, 


yrasping his faithful scythe in the 
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right hand; the temple of Fame is 
surmounted by an angel, who is 
blowing mightily on the trumpet of 
the goddess who presides over the 
shrine ; the word /mmortalitas \s in- 
scribed across the entablature; just 
over the youth and Minerva, in a 
cloudy swirl, three cherubs hold aloft 
a sheepskin, on which is seen LJN- 
ONTIA Sept. 12th 1753 Quiescit m 
perfecto. Above all this a_heart- 
shaped shield is divided into five 
parts, which hold a pelican in her pi- 
ety, a book-case, a dove on the olive 
branch, the phoenix rising from the 
fire, and a puppy dog, whose mean- 
ing is uncertain. Scrolls about the 
shield bear the motto Amicitia con- 
cordia soli noscomus, A cherub’s face 


peers over the shield.”’ 


Yale College. Morat_ Liprary 
YALE CouvLeGe. Library interior. 
Unsigned, Attributed definitely to 
Doolittle by Mr. Gilbert M. ‘Trox- 
ell in his article on Yale bookplates 
Mr. Rawson W. Haddon. 


‘The librarian is seated at his desk, an 


and by 


open book in his right hand. A large 
alobe rests upon the desk, behind 
which are shelves of books. ‘Vhrough 
the open door may be seen a professor 
in his academic gown followed by a 
group of students. ()ver the door is 
the name Moral Society. Above the 
whole design is the motto Vartus et 
sclentia ad utilitatem dirigunt. Allen 


no, 970. 


In addition to these plates are two 


doubtful, but interesting items. 


a. 


Vassall. JoHN VassaLt Esq. Ar- 
morial, Chippendale. Unsigned. Al- 
len no. 888. This is the plate of Ma- 
jor John Vassall, the Loyalist who 


a 





built the present Longfellow House, 
and later, during the Revolution, 
fled the country. It is known in two 
states of engraving and is usually 
(and we believe correctly ) ascribed 
to Nathaniel Hurd. Allen describes 
it as a probable Hurd plate, and Hol- 
lis French, in Jacob Hurd and his 
sons, 1939, definitely attributes it to 
the Boston engraver. In one state, 
however, a piece of scroll work ap- 
pears to begin with the letters Do 
and end as Sc. The intervening 
markings are absolutely unintelligi- 
ble. Fincham describes this plate as 
signed Dolittle, Sct. and assigns his 
usual erroneous date 1790. As Maj. 
Vassall left this country in 1776, any 
American plate must of necessity pre- 
cede this date. Beardsley apparently 
used Fincham as his authority, giving 
the same information in his checklist 
in 1910. The Franks catalogue lists 
both varieties of this plate (nos. 
30245 and 20246) but offers no in- 
formation concerning the engraver. 
Phoenix Society. PHOENIX SocIE- 
ry. Pictorial. Allen no. 676. Within 
a large heart-shaped shield is a large 
plantation with a group of houses on 
rising ground, A stream meanders 
through and crops are seen under 
cultivation; a summer house may be 
seen at the end of a long path. “A 
large curtain is draped over the shield, 
and a stag and a lion guard it at the 
foot. Under all, a tablet shows a sec- 
ond smaller shield quartered herald- 
ically, and bearing a hunter’s horn, a 
right arm, a quill and roll of paper, 
and a twig from an oak tree on the 
four quarters; this is draped with a 
festoon of holly leaves, and a line in 
Greek impossible of translation is 


>») 


civen above it. 
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An Jllustration from Joel Barlow's “The Hasty Pudding” 


(NEW HAVEN, 181173, DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED BY A. DOOLITTLI 


‘This extremely rare plate has nev- 
er been properly identified, and the 
hypothesis here set down is just that 
and nothing more. Proof of the prov- 
enance of the Phoenix Society re- 
mains in the future. 

In the year 1806 there was or- 
ganized at Yale a new society called 
Phoenix. It was apparently the brain 
child of the gifted and controversial 
‘Thomas Smith Grimké of South 
Carolina, who was at Yale from 
1805 to 1807 when he graduated. 
Although this society did not succeed 
in outliving its sponsor, being ab- 
sorbed by the Linonian the next year, 
it did issue a broadside catalogue of 
the books in its library. None of these 
books have been found. Were one to 
turn up, with its plate intact, the re- 
lationship of the Society and the plate 
would be definitely proven. Allen’s 


statement that the plate is from South 
Carolina may be partially accepted, 
as Mr. Grimké was a South Caro- 
linian and may very well have taken 
the entire Phoenix Society library 
with him when he graduated from 
Yale. The plate iself is unsigned, but 
the style of engraving is not incom- 
patible with that of Doolittle (such 
is not the case with the Vassall plate ) 
and the fact that he engraved ex libris 
for all the Yale societies is certainly a 
point in his favor. The design is bet- 
ter than usual for Doolittle, but not 
impossible. It compares favorably 
with the designing of the Social Li- 
brary Company (our number g) and 
is not as well done as his engraving in 
the 1811 edition of Joel Barlow’s 
Hasty Pudding. It is an interesting 
problem. 
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Cornelius Coolidge, 





Architect of Beacon Bill Row Houses, 1810-1840 


By ALLEN BERNSTEIN 


ORNELIUS Coolidge was a 

leading Boston merchant of the 

first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Asa speculator, building contractor, 
and architect, he designed and erected 
approximately fifty houses on Beacon Hill 
between 1810 and 1840, including a 
large number of row houses. 

Figuring backwards from his death 
certificate, in the absence of contempo- 
rary records, we can fix Coolidge’s birth 
date in 1778. From 1803 to 1822 he was 
a merchant on Long Wharf, an import- 
er. The letters written by European 
shipping agents to Cornelius Coolidge & 
Co., 1809-1814, are still extant and give 
a picture of the uncertainties of trans-At- 
lantic trade a century ago, 

During this first period of his life the 
real estate interests which dominated his 
later years were already cropping up. In 
July 1808 he bought six acres and a house 
in Dorchester from Joseph Morton for 
$15,000; after living there himself for a 
brief time he sold it in January 1817 for 
$18,000. 

Coolidge is best known, however, as a 
real estate sub-developer of Beacon Hil!. 
His first venture there was 74 Mount 
Vernon Street, which he built in 1810, 
and which was later occupied by his fa- 
ther-in-law, Moses Grant, a fashionable 
upholsterer. In 1811 he built two houses 
on Allston Street, near Bulfinch Street. 
The city directory for 1823 listed him as 
an architect and thereafter as a building 
contractor, 

An association with Henry Hubbard 
began with their sub-development of the 


Hancock estate, the area between the 
Bulfinch State House and Belknap (now 
Joy) Street, from 1824 to 15209. In the 
1830’s their interest shifted to the Louis- 
burg Square area. Generally, Hubbard 


was the financier and Coolidge the archi- 
tect of the partnership, but it was not a 
clear cut division, since Coolidge erected 
several houses from his own resources. In 
1825, Coolidge and Hubbard, as abut- 
ting owners, urged the State to replace 
privy vaults with flush toilets in the State 
House. There was an adverse committee 
report, but the modern conveniences 
were installed, Coolidge being bonded 
for $5,000 to guarantee return of the 
privy vaults, if the State desired, within 
three years. In 1826, with Hubbard and 
other persons holding shares in the Han- 
cock pasture, he appealed to the courts for 
a division of the property between them, 
and this was granted the same year. 
During the years 1824-1826 Coolidge 
designed the three houses 34, 33, and 32 
Beacon Street (the present location of 
Little, Brown & Co., the Boston Park 
Department and the American Unitarian 
Association ) and the six houses, 50 to 60 
Chestnut Street. In 1824 he designed and 
built six houses, three on Mount Vernon 
and three on Chestnut Street, adjoining 
Bulfinch’s Swan houses.’ In 1825 he 
bought 4 and 10 Chestnut Street.” In 
70-76 


i 


1828 he built the row houses 
Chestnut Street; he also built during this 
time 39 to 45 and 55 Chestnut and 1 to 
5 Acorn Streets. 

The financial crisis of 1829 which ru- 
ined so many Commonwealth families re- 
duced Coolidge “from affluence to insol- 
vency,” but he had recovered by 1532- 
1532 enough to buy 3 and 4 Joy Street 
and build the houses 1, 2, 3, and 4 Joy 
Street. In 1841 he was living at 64 Joy 
Street, even then unfashionable, and pro- 


' Nos. 13, 15, and 17. 

= Mr. Allen Chamberlain says these were the 
yards on either side of Nos. 6 and 8, built in 
1805 by Charles Paine. 
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bate records show no real estate transfers 
after his death. His comeback, it seems, 
was only partially complete. 

In 1825 he had bought lands on Bos- 
ton Neck for speculation. ‘The City 
claimed he acted in bad faith in some deal- 
ings, but a committee of the Council, re- 
porting in 18232, cleared him and the 
City’s claims were later settled. That he 
retained some South Boston interests is 
evident from a “‘Plan of lots on Bowdoin, 
in Dorchester, laid out by Cornelius 
Coolidge, 1826.” 

‘The Bulfinch house at 57 Mount Ver- 
non Street was bought by Coolidge in 
1838 from Mrs. Samuel Parkman, who 
also con\ ey ed to him the lot at 22 Pinck- 
ney Street. He remodelled the Mount 
Vernon Street house and sold the Pinck- 
ney Street lot, upon which he agreed to 
build a three-story brick house. In 1843, 


at the age of sixty-five, he died and was 


buried in the Granary Burying Ground. 
His row houses were undistinguished by 
any of the refinements to be seen in |}ul- 
finch’s ‘Tontine Crescent (Franklin 
Place, 1793), the city’s first example of 
uniform blocks, and were usually two 
rooms deep, bare and graceless to the 
street, with standardized details including 
an entrance door recessed at the head of 
three to five arched-over steps and a re- 
current pattern of thinner and wider win- 
dows on the second floor. Some of h’s in- 
dividual houses are fitting neighbors for 
those of his more famous colleagues nd 
certainly the large number which he built 
from 1810 to 1840 have left their mark 
upon the character of the Hill as we kn 


~ 


‘ 
it today. 

* ‘Tomb No. 110. 

Note. Materials for the foregoing collecte: 
for the Massachusetts Federal Writers Project 
under sponsorship of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


Candles for Luck 


By DorotrHy J] OOKER 


AYBERRIES hav e long been 
known as harbingers of good for- 
tune, and since the days of the Pil- 

erims candles made from them have been 
burned along the sea coast at holiday 
time. Then, above al] other times, a bay- 
berry candle brings luck to the home in 
which it sheds alike its light and fragrance. 

Known to the scientists as Cerotan- 
mnus cerifera, the bayberry is also called 
wax myrtle, tallow-tree, and candleber- 
ry. Itisa low evergreen shrub of the myr- 
tle family, and is especially partial to sandy 
soil. It grows all along the eastern coast of 
North America, but is never found far in- 
land. Cape Cod is one of its strongholds, 
and it is as prevalent there today as in the 
time when our historic forefathers dis- 
covered its chief domestic use. Other re- 
lated species are native to Scotland, Japan, 


and the Cape of (Good Hope ; and in 





France and Germany our American va- 
riety is cultivated in gardens. 

Leaves of the bayberry are small, hard- 
ly worthy of note, and its bark is fragrant 
when bruised or injured. ‘The berries 
themselves are small and grayish-colored, 
When picked while still clinging to their 
angular, gaunt stems, they are popular in 
winter bouquets. ‘I’o the Swedish natural- 
ist Kalm, visiting in America during the 
middle 1700's, they appeared ‘as if flour 
had been strewed on them.” 

Today the harvesting of bayberries 1s 
carried on much as it was when described 
by this visitor of two hundred years age 


Berries are gathered by hand as soon as 
they are ripe in the late summer. They 
are then taken to the place of manufac- 
ture where they are used immediately or 
stored in a dry place. 

Most of our modern bayberry candles 
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are factory made, but there is nothing to 
prev nt any of us who want to from try- 
ing this old Puritan recipe for mi king 

them. Put the berries and an equal amount 
kettle and boil 
water when neces- 
sary. You will find, roughly, that you will 
need a quart of berries for each candle. 
After the four hours’ boiling, let the ket- 
tle simmer for one hour, and 


of water into a preserving 
for four hours, adding 


‘then set the 
kettle back on the stove where the con- 
tents will keep hot for a time before set- 
ting away over night.” Do not stir or re- 
move the berries lest the wax settle to the 
bottom of the kettle. The next day there 
should be a hard, firm cake of dirty green 
Melt this wax 
slowly, strain it, and let it become quite 
‘Then for a third time melt the 
wax and strain it through cheesecloth. By 
the end of this refining process it wi'l be a 


wax on top of the water. 


cold again, 


transparent, forest green and ready for 


the actual candlemaking process—either 
dipping or molding 

In the earliest days of bayberry candles, 
wicks into the 
melted wax. It was a long, slow business, 


they were made by dipping 
this making of “‘dips,”’ for each candle had 
to be dipped again and again until it was 
thick enough to be burned. When this 
method was used, as many as a dozen 
wicks were tied to a rod, all of them im- 
mersed at once, and dried as the ends of 
As the 


another set 


the rod rested on two chairbacks. 
Wax cooled and hardened, 
was dipped. 


Soon a new and better way than this 


repeated dipping was devised. Candle 
molds came into general use, and soon 


Most 


often made of tin, candle molds have re- 


dipped candles were outmoded. 


cently become of great interest to antique 
dealers and collectors—and to those of us 
who delight in creating our own spicy 
holiday candles. 


A candle mold is b: asically 
a hollow, tapered tube, usually from nine 
to ten and a half inches long, and about 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter at 


the large end. These molds were fastened 
together in clusters of from two to forty- 
eight, these with a dozen being the most 
pcepular. Through these molds and the 
tiny holes at the bottom the candlemaker 
threaded a twisted cotton wick. She then 
poured the wax into the open tops and al- 
lowed the candles to cool. 

When the wax had thoroughly hard- 
ened, the ends of the wick were cut at the 
bottom of the mold, and the entire mold 
quickly plunged into hot water. This 
loosened the candles so that they were 
easily withdrawn. For further hardening 
the candles were suspended for four or 
five days from a candle-hook—a piece of 
woed surrounded with a ring of hooks— 
and hung in the cellar where it was cool 
and dusky. Later they were stored | 
weoden boxes until needed to illuminate 
the long winter nights. 

It was long ago discovered that bay- 
berry candles do not melt in the heat of 
summer as do other candles. Even when 
mixed with a small proportion of tallow 
they burn more slowly and hold their 
delicate, 
spicy fragrance and romantic associations 
are their chef attraction. 


shape better. Nowadays their 
Their peculiar 
odor permeates the entire house at holiday 
time and stirs memories of evergreen 
woodlands and long stretches of wind- 
swept sand dunes covered with low can- 
dleberries. 

Perhaps it is through the association of 
some colonial maiden and her lover in the 
old country that a famous legend arose. 
The story goes that if two lovers, sepa- 
rated on Christmas Eve, burn bayberry 
candles, the sweetness of the melting wax 
will be wafted from each to the other, 
even to the farthest place on earth—if 
their love be true. And certainly from 
the days of the Pilgrims comes the old 
rhyme we still say as we burn our holi- 
day candles: “A b: iyberry candle burnt to 
the socket, brings luck to the house, food 
to the larder, and gold to the poc ket.” 
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Che Battle of Bunker Hill and 
the Jews’ Burying Ground 





By Lert M. FRIEDMAN 


UST as Pearl Harbor brought its af- 

termath of controversy and investiga- 

tions, after the American Revolution, 
in England there was a storm over strat- 
egy and generalship of the leaders respon- 
sible for Britain’s defeat. Sir William 
Howe was a center of such attacks. ‘The 
William L. Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor possesses amongst its Clinton Pa- 
pers the “Private Notes” which General 
Clinton made, probably for his own use, 
should occasion demand to justify his con- 
duct and leadership in the Brit'sh Army. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill is now gen- 
erally recognized militaristically as a com- 
bination of inexcusable blunders on both 
sides. In dealing with the strategy of the 
British these notes of Clinton show that 
before the battle, if there had been no 
formal war council to formulate plans, 
there had at least been some meetings of 
officers to map out the attack. 

These notes show that Clinton had 

proposed that the British troops should at- 
tack early and strike from behind the 
then incompleted Yankee redoubts which, 
he points out, had no flanks and were 
“neither picketted pallasaded or ditched.” 
His “advice was not attended to.” 
Sr) Henry) Clinton) advised that the 
enemy might be met at day brake and while 
SCir) W. Howe landed on $.D.2, that he might 
be landed with 500 men and taking possession 
of the Jews burying ground where he would 
have been in perfect security and within half 
gun shot of the narrow neck of communication 
of the rebels. 


He complains that instead 


our left was totally gone when S.H.C. went 
over and on his assembling troops (many of 





which being wounded had quitted action) and 
joined $.W.H. his first words after expressing 
himself in a most friendly manner—‘my left 
was totally gone.” $.H.C. proposed after the in- 
trenchment had been forced a pursuit to a cer- 
tain distance. ... 


Here again he was overruled. 

Allen French, distinguished historian, 
in his discriminating The First Years of 
The American Revolutwn, suggests that 
had Clinton’s advice been followed the 


whole history of that momentous encoun- 
ter might well have been far difterent. 


He writes: 


Except for the milldam which we have 
mentioned, a mere footway, the Americans’ only 
means of reinforcement or retreat was across 
the Neck, a passageway so narrow that it was 
described as only thirty feet in width. The dam 
prevented the near approach of shipping from 
the Charles; but on the Mystic side vessels of 
light draft, or barges, could come up close. To 
bring armed vessels to that point, to rake the 
Neck not merely with ball but also with grape, 
would make the crossing impossible. Then by 
landing the troops near-by, the regulars could 
take the provincials in their almost defenceless 
rear. 


What was this “Jews burying ground” 


and where was it located? “The contem- 
porary map of Charlestown, made by the 
Commanding Engineer John Montresor 
“To Major General Clinton” after the 
battle (December 10, 1775) to show the 
positions then garrisoned by the British, 
which the Clements Library also possess- 
es, identifies neither the point 59.2" 
nor a Jews’ Burying Ground. ‘This, I be- 
lieve, is the only record known referring 
to a Jews’ Burying Ground at Charles- 
town. French notes that, 
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The Jews burying-ground must have been 
behind the redoubt, but it is named in no history 
or map. Probably it was close to the town ceme- 
tery, which was northerly of the town. Any 
force landing there was already in the rear of 
the redoubt, and half a cannon-shot (not mus- 
ket shot ) from the neck.? 


While Jewish cemeteries laid out as part 
of a Christian cemetery are not unknown, 
especially In places of small Jewish popu- 
lation, a section for Jews would not have 
been likely at this time in a church ceme- 
tery such as existed in the town of Charles- 
town, and no record of such is known. 

It is hardly to be credited that in 1775 
there was any separate Jewish burial 
eround located here. Charlestown had 
had no Jewish community at that time. 
The sole known Jewish resident in 
Charlestown dates from 1702 when the 
Records of the First Church note, we 
13, 1702 Lord’s Day. Mr. Bradstreet 
baptiseth Simon the Jew at Charlestown, 
a young man whom he was instrumental 
to convert, who thereupon assumed the 
name of Barnes.’”” 

Prior to 1844, the earliest known Jew- 
ish burying ground in Massachusetts, lo- 
cated in Boston, dates from 1735, when 
Isaac Solomon, a “tobacconist,”’ and his 
wife Elizabeth conveyed their interest in 
a plot of land to Michael Asher, mer- 
chant, which Solomon and Asher had ac- 
quired in 1733 from Joseph Bradford 
“situate at the westerly part of Boston, 
lying northerly on Chambers Street.” In 
the deed from Solomon it was provided 
“Saving and Reserving the use of the 
burying ground now fenced into the Jew- 
ish nation with free liberty of passing to 

1 The First Years of The American Revolution, 
Allen French, Boston, 1934, p. 221. 

2 Records of the First Church Charlestown, 
Vassachusetts, 1622-1789, Boston, i890, pp. 65 and 
97. “Mr. Barnes (quondam Judeus) bant. August 
20, 1702” Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown, 
Mass. T. B. Wyman. Boston. +879 


.. 6a, 
See also American Jewish Historical Society, Vol. 


XI, p. 79; Vol. XX, p. gs. 
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and from said ground which burying 
ground was appropriated by the said Sol- 
omon and Asher for that use and purpose 
the fence to be maintained by them equal- 
— 

‘There 1S today in Charlestow a 
Chamber Street leading off City Square 
to Water Street which is shown as earl 
as 1818 on the Peter ‘Tufts, Jr. Map of 
Charlestown, but it is not in a location 
which would have corresponded to Clin- 
ton’s plan. Nor would confusion between 
a Boston and Charlestown street of the 
same name offer an adequate explanation, 

Since 1649 when an early Jewish visi- 
tor proposed to remain in Boston and the 
Great and General Court of Massachu- 


‘ 


setts Bay passed a grant to “alow the said 
Solomon Franco six shillings p weeke out 
of the treasury for tenne weekes for sub- 
stinance till he cann gett his passage into 
Holland, so. as he doe it within that time” 
there is an almost unbroken record of 
Jews in Boston. Generally they had been 
merely temporary visitors, often mer- 
chants on business affairs, sometimes tran- 
sients on their way to other colonies. As 
Boston grew into the vreatest of Colonial 
ports Jews who were very real factors 
not only in the West Indies business but 
were traders, merchants and shipowners 
of importance in the rival ports of New- 
port, New York, Charleston and e'se- 
where came often to Boston. In the nat- 
ural course of events as Jewish residents in 
Boston met death in the community 2 
place for their burial presented problems. 
Scmet'mes we know that bodies of well- 
to-do Jews had been transported from 
Boston to Newport for interment in the 
cemetery which the Jewish community 
there maintained. We can only specu- 
late. Perhaps in a waste of the swamp\ 


> Suffolk County Deeds Book 48, page t41. B 
52, page 33. 
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Charlestown back shore, as has been 
known to have been done elsewhere, a 
burial place had been set aside for out- 
cast Jews, heretics and Papists who had 
no right to a place in a proper Christian 
church yard. Perhaps the unhallowed 
burial place of an unfortunate Jew or 
two in some lonely spot on the swampy 
Charlestown back shore had by Colonial 
imagination been given an awesome and 
forbidding designation “Jews burying 
ground.”’ Long since obliterated and for- 
gotten, unmarked on any map, it sur- 
vives only in this casual reference in Gen- 
eral Clinton’s note. Indeed so casual is 
the reference that one asks could it per- 
haps only have been an arbitrary code 
name used as was we OR to designate 
temporarily for the informed some point 
of strategic military importance! 

In Jewish Pioneers and Patrwts (pp. 122- 
22), I have told of the establishment of 
Massachusetts’ first Jewish burying 
ground, Boston’s first Jewish Congrega- 
tion, called Oheb Shalom (Friends of 


Peace ), later changed to its present name, 


Ohabei Shalom (Lovers of Peace), was 
founded in 1842. 


In 1844 the congregation received its first 
public recognition when it was granted by the 
city the privilege of establishing a cemetery in 
East Boston. A petition had been first presented 
to the City Council, April 29, 1844, asking that 
to them, as ** Trustees of a religious society of 
the Israelitish denomination,” there might be 
appropriated, for the exclusiv e use of this SO- 
ciety, a piece of ground of one hundred square 
feet in one corner of the East Boston City 
cemetery, There was opposition to the petition. 
Possibly the ancestors of (;seorge Apley and of 
H. M. Pulham, Esq. felt called upon patrioti- 
cally to defend the land of their birth. Who had 
ever heard of a Jewish burying ground in Mas- 
sachusetts? The spirit of “Know-Nothingism” 
was still rife in Boston. Was there fear that, 
even from a cemetery located in Suburban East 
Boston, Jewish corpses might disturb the sanc- 
tity of the soil old Puritan ancestors had culti- 
vated: So the city fathers denied this petition, 
But the petitioners persisted and filed a second 
petition showing that they had themselves ar- 
ranged to purchase a plot of land, asking the 
right to establish a cemetery there. On July 
2sth, the City Council was induced to allow the 
new petition. On the same day title was taken to 
a plot of land in East Boston for the burial 
rround. 








“WPiew of Boston 4th Janry 1776 taken from the Epaulement 
of the Citadel on the heights of Charles Town” 


Courtesy of Rew. Wolcott Cutler 
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March 1, 1947 to May 1, 1948 


‘To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: 


I have the honor to present my first re- 
port as Corresponding Secretary and Di- 
rector covering the Society’s thirty-eighth 
year from March 1, 1947 to May 1, 
1945. 

In accordance with the custom, it is a 
pleasure to report first the additions to the 
Society’s real estate of the past year, and 
following that on the Society’s various 
properties in order of their acquisition. 
‘There have been five accessions, as listed 
below. 


52- Huse House, Camden, Maine. 

The first clause in the will of one of 
our former trustees, Arthur Hosmer 
Huse, gives the Society the house and 
property at No, 2 Pleasant Street in Cam- 
den, Maine, in memory of Captain Jesse 
Fay Hosmer, Lucy Blake Hosmer, Dr. 
Jonathan Huse, and Mary A. Huse, and 
their families, together with some of the 
furnishings, and provides for an endow- 
ment fund in stock sufficient to produce 
a yearly income of $200. Later clauses 
provide for specified increases to the en- 
dowment fund. 

Since the house is charmingly typical of 
the early nineteenth century, with its 
circular stairway and simple delicate 
woodwork, the Board of ‘Trustees voted 
to accept it upon the terms of the will. 
While the Society was informed that only 
a small percentage of the proposed in- 
creases could be expected, it has subse- 
quently developed that the Executor is 
unable to fulfill even the primary pro- 
vision for endowment. Consequently ef- 
fort will have to be made to arrange for 
the additional aid necessary for the res- 
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toration and care of the property, or to 
find some other solution of the problem it 
presents. 


53- Clemence-Irons House, 38 George 
Waterman Road, Johnston, Rhode 
Island. 

Asa full account of the historical back- 
ground and restoration of this interesting 
house will appear in the July, 1948, issue 
of O_p-TimeE New ENGLAND, this re- 
port need only express again the Society’s 
gratitude for the gift of the house with 
$25,000 endowment by Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe and his sisters, Miss Ellen D. 
Sharpe and Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf. ‘The 
property, now in fine condition, is cared 
for by Peter Bucci and shown to interest- 
ed visitors at reasonable hours upon appli- 


cation. 


54- Governor John Langdon Mansion 
Memorial, 143 Pleasant Street, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

When it became known that the New 
Hampshire Historical Society would de- 
cline the bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth El- 
wyn Langdon because it could not feel 
the $75,000 endowment fund would 
produce sufficient income adequately to 
maintain the Governor John Langdon 
Mansion and grounds, a group of mem- 
bers of the Society and other interested 
persons, including Mrs. John G. M. 
Stone and Mr. W. G. Wendell, aided 
Mr. Appleton in reaching an agreement 
with ‘The Cathedral Church of St. John 
the Divine whereby an additional amount 
would be added to the income each year 
by the Cathedral, derived from the funds 
it received as residuary legatee. 

Through the understanding and ap- 
proval of the Trustees of the Cathedral 
and its Treasurer Mr. C. G. Michalis, 
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and the Attorney-General of the State of 
New Hampshire, Mr. Ernest R. D’A- 
mours, a Superior Court decree was ob- 
tained in March, 1947, which found the 
contract between the Cathedral and the 
Society a fair and equitable cy pres ap- 
plication of the real and personal proper- 
ty and the fund described in Article 10 of 
the will according to the purposes of the 
testatrix, and ordered the delivery of the 
title property to the Society under the ar- 
rangements which now exist. Upon re- 
ceipt of the property, the Society invited 
Mr. Ralph May to act as its representa- 
tive on the advisory committee for the 
property on which Mr. Michalis repre- 
sents the Cathedral and Mr. John R. 
McLane serves as a member at large. 
Mrs. William N. Kremer, Mrs. Lang- 
don’s sister, was asked to remain in the 
mansion as custodian, with the assurance 
that she would be assisted in the arrange- 
ment for the opening of the house by Miss 
Dorothy M. Vaughan, the librarian of the 
Portsmouth Public Library, who also aids 
the Society greatly through representing 
it in connection with its other houses in 
Portsmouth and vicinity. —I"wo gracious 
and enthusiastic hostesses, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Lance and Mrs. Sarah Gray, were found 
to care for visitors and add to their knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the house which 
was opened to the public for the first time 
on September 26, 1947. Forty-eight per- 
sons enjoyed the privilege of seeing it that 
afternoon, and on the successive Friday 
and Saturday afternoons through Octo- 
ber 25, nearly three hundred more came 
to enjoy this unusually fine mansion. An 
illustrated account of its historical back- 
ground and architectural features will ap- 
pear in the July, 1948, issue of our bulle- 
tin. 

55- West-Curtis-Ahl House, 824 Hale 
Street, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. 

This early house was received through 





the generous bequest of Mrs. Leonard D. 
Ahl together with the contents and the 
sum of $5,000 as endowment, in memory 
of her brother, John Silsbee Curtis. Al- 
though it has been considerably altered 
over the years, it holds an additional bene- 
fit to the Society in that the donor specif- 
ically provides it may be used or disposed 
of in any way the Society feels it is the 
greatest help to its general purposes. In 
accordance with an expressed desire of the 
donor, and as it is so pleasantly located, 
it is at present rented on a seasonal occu- 
pancy basis and is, therefore, not open to 
members or the public. 


56. Swett-Harrison House, 112 West 
Main Street, Branford, Connecticut. 

This house, built about 1680 and ap- 
preciatively restored by the late ]. Fred- 
erick Kelly, who left it to the Society in 
the fall of 1947, is both a good example 
of its period and strategically located near 
New Haven. It should be possible, with 
the codperation of such tenants as at pres- 
ent occupy it, not only to maintain the 
property, which came in fine condition, 
but also to build gradually an operat ng 
fund to cover such major needs of repair 
as inevitably and periodically arise in con- 
nection with old houses. ‘The tenants’ of- 
fer to open the house to members of the 
Society by appointment and presentation 
of membership cards, is appreciated. 


1. Swett-Ilsley House, before 1670, 4-6 
High Road, Newbury, Massachusetts. 
An encouraging response was made to 
Mr. Appleton’s suggestion in his final re- 
port that descendants of Stephen Swett 
help in the endowment of this fine house, 
but to do it full justice a minimum of 
$25,000—i.e. $24,000 more —should be 
established to produce income for its prop- 
er upkeep. In the meantime, Miss Frank- 
lin’s excellent tea room flourishes in the 


earlier end of the house, and besides the 
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accomplishment of a number of items in 
the seemingly continuous process of repair 
and maintenance, the painting of the ex- 
terior will be done in the fall of 1948 or 
spring of 1949. 

2. Samuel Fowler House, 1810, Corner 
High & Liberty Streets, Danversport, 
Massachusetts. 

To the continuing charm of propor- 
tions, woodwork, and original wallpapers 
which this house holds, has been added 
the interest of continental and American 
pewter in the personal collections of the 
new custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
‘Twardzik, which they are glad to display 
to vis.tors. While we are conscious of 
much-needed repairs to the fence and 
other elements of this property . since the 
funds to accomplish them simply are not 
in hand, the custodians have been coop- 
erative in attending to as much of the 
maintenance as possible for them to han- 
dle personally. 


3. Cooper-Frost-Austin House, 1657, 
Linnaean Street, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

The reduction in the mortgage on this 
house by $2,000 was made this year as 
planned. The front part of the roof was 
renewed this spring, using special hand- 
riven shingles, each one dipped in a pre- 
servative solution, and other necessary 


structural repairs successfully carried out. 


4. “Scotch”-Boardman House, 1651, 60- 
67 Howard Street, Saugus, Massachu- 
setts. 

Through the use of all the gradually 
accumulated operating fund and a sum to 
be realized by a special appeal to mem- 
bers, we expect to handle the essential 
roof and structural repairs on this house 
before the end of 1948, without impairing 
its integrity and its extraordinary values 
for the student and connoisseur of Amer- 


ican seventeenth-century dwellings. 
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5- Laws House, about 1800, Route 123, 
New Ipswich Road, Sharon, New 
Hampshire. 

In order to be in a better posith to 
carry on certain long-range plans its 
development, and accept any proposed 
gifts for the endowment of its inspiring 
educational program, the Sharon \rts 
Center, through its president, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Young, has asked the Society to 
cons:der a formally drawn agreement for 
its use of the house, barn, and land over a 
twenty-five year period or the transfer of 
the property to this now well-establis Led 
charitable corporation. “The members of 
the Society will be notified should the 
‘Trustees decide to recommend the latter 
course of action. In the meantime, it can 
be reported that this property is main- 
tained in excellent condition by the Cen- 
ter and the increasing enrollment of stu- 
dents in the Center’s varied classes augur 
well for the continuance and spread of its 
beneficial activities. 

6. Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795, 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Absolutely necessary exterior painting 
of the house and the museum building in 
the rear, and much to be desired cleaning 
and painting of the interior of the house 
itself are in process of completion, al- 
though it is fully realized that a special ap- 
peal will have to be made to members to 
meet expense of such war-time postponed 
maintenance. At the same time some im- 
provements have been made in the decor, 
but the house needs the attention and help 
of members interested in having the So- 
ciety’s headquarters take the position 
among museum houses it deserves. 
7-Eleazer Arnold House, 1687, Sabra 
Arnold Memorial, Great Road, Lincoln, 
Rhode Island. 

Until the operating fund has reached 
an amount sufficient to complete interior 
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repairs, and then, until a custodian can be 
found able to show it on a definite sched- 
ule of days and hours, this interesting 
house can be open only to members in- 
troducing themselves by ticket who can 
find the present custodian at home in the 
adjacent Croade house. ‘The exterior of 
the house is in good condition and the 
paying off the $800 mortgage in the past 
vear means that the operating fund can 
receive the amounts hitherto absorbed by 


interest charges. 


8.Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. 

Damage caused by lightning in June, 
1947, Was completely covered by insur- 
ance. The Society continues to enjoy the 
Ce Operation of the Litchfield Historical 
Society in the management of this prop- 
erty. 

g. Conant House, known locally as the 
Old Mansion, 1720, Lunenberg Road, 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. 

Conditions remain the same in connec- 
tion with this fine house to which the So- 
clety holds the reversion after one life. 
10. Abraham Browne, Jr., House, ca. 
1698, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Burnham 
continue to co6perate as custodians in the 
care and showing of this early house, it Is 
often a drain upon the Society’s limited 
general resources, because the only en- 
dowment for it—standing at under twelve 
hundred dollars—has been realized mere- 
ly by transfer of existing funds. 


11. Jackson House, 1664, Christian Shore, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

The Harlows, good friends of this 
photogenic house and of the Society, con- 
tinue as custodians. ‘Their enterprise in 
holding a special exhibition and garden 
party, and in obtaining publicity for the 
house in other ways, and their enthusiasm, 


which prompts Mrs. Harlow to appear in 
period costume when she shows the house, 
have undoubtedly helped both to bring the 
500 visitors last year and to add to their 
appreciation of the features of the house. 
Arrangements are being made to have 
some interesting seventeenth-century 
furniture in the house during the 1948 
season, but funds do not yet permit the 


completion of its restoration. 


12. Richard Derby’s MclIntire-designed 
barn, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Owing to the destruction of both the 
lights and sashes of the windows in the 
rear of the barn overlooking the school 
playground, in spite of heavy screening 
protection, it will be necessary to shutter 
them as soon as possible. Other conditions 
of and in this building continue to call for 
more attention and funds than the Society 
seems to have to give them. 


13. Chaplin-Clark House, 1671, Bradford 
Street, Rowley, Massachusetts. 

There is no change to report in con- 
nection with this property. 

14. Richard Derby House, 1761, Derby 
Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 

As a part of the Salem Maritime His- 
toric National Site, this house is excellent- 
ly maintained and beautifully furnished— 
a number of the items being loaned by the 
Society at the time of its gift to the United 
States. 

15. Crocker Tavern, 1754, Maine Street, 
or King’s Highway, Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Much-needed repairs and refurnishing 
of this house were delayed by lack of 
funds and by the hope of rebuilding the 
central chimney and other restoration 
work which would naturally have made 
considerable interior changes. With the 
re-activating of the local committee this 
spring, which has Mrs. Henry Endicott as 
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chairman, and representation of the Barn- 
stable Historical Society in the person of 
Mr. Alexander Crane, reshingling of the 
entire roof and the kitchen section of the 
rear sidewall has been done, certain water 
pipes replaced and a new gas water heater 
installed. Some of the shingling loss was 
covered by windstorm insurance, but the 
money for the remaining work necessarily 
came from the limited operating fund. 
‘The Committee, therefore, plans to seek 
codperation locally and from Mrs. A. W. 
‘Tonks, the custodian, to make the interi- 
or more attractive. 
16. Short House, 1733, 33 High Road, 
Newbury, Massachusetts. 

‘The Society is fortunate that a change 
of custodians here will mean only to the 
brother and s:ster-in-law. of the former 


custodians. 


17. Rebecca Nurse House, 1678, 149 Pine 
Street, Danvers, Massachusetts. 

Painting of the house and a needed ex- 
tension to the kitchen, with consequent 
improvement in the hitherto visitor-con- 
fusing access to the house, is being planned 
as this report is made. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Gordon continue as most sat-s- 
factory and interested resident custodians. 
18. “Drummer” Samuel Stetson House, 
1694, Hanover Centre, Massachusetts. 

‘The custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 
Conant, continue to give this property 
their fine codperative interest and care in 
every way. 

19. Tristram Coffin, Jr., House, ca. 1651, 
14 High Road, Newbury, Massachusetts. 

This interesting house apparently 
needs structural repairs of an extent posi- 
tively disturbing in two respects: first, as 
to how the cost of them will be met; and 
second, as to where to find the craftsmen 
who can most sympathetically and cor- 
rectly perform them. In the meantime, 
essential patching and maintenance has 


been taken care of with the coéperation of 
the custodians, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
MacHugh. Smoke 
from oil burner trouble was largely coy- 


damage resulting 
ered by insurance. Above the average 
number of visitors enjoy the rooms and 
the various elements in their furnishing 
more because of Mrs. MacHuch’s knowl- 


edge and enthusiasm in showing them. 


20. Colonel John Thacher House, 1680, 
Hallet Street, or King’s Highway, Yar- 
mouthport, Massachusetts. 

Both the exterior and interior of this 
house are now in fine condition and many 
visitors, under Miss Ethel Bailey’s guid- 
ance, are impressed by the fact that an 
early house can be as appeating and livable 


as a modern one. 


21. Emerson-Howard House, ca. 1645, 41 
Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts. 

Certain items of restoration and repair, 
including casement windows in the older 
part, will be accomplished as soon as the 
can be done under competent direction 
and funds permit. Mrs. Sara M. Good- 
ale remains as custodian and takes a vital 
interest in the house and its welfare. 


22. Peter Tufts House, 1678, 350 River- 
side Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 

It would be hard to say enough in ap- 
preciation of the generosity of the cus- 
todian, Mr. Alfred Bicknell, in financ- 
ing all the repairs and maintenance of 
this house as well as donating each year 
toward its endowment. 


23. Croade House, ca. 1700, Great Road, 
Saylesville, Rhode Island. 

As intended, this house is the residence 
of the custodian of the adjacent Arnold 
House, Mrs. P. F. Hodgkins. Should 
Mrs. Hodgkins’ work be transferred, it 1s 
hoped that her son and daughter-in-law 
will assume the custodianship. 
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24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ca. 1840, Town- 
send Harbor, Massachusetts. 

The past year saw the development of 
the “Townsend Harbor Colony of Arts 
and Crafts, under the direction of the 
custodian for the Society’s buildings in 
Townsend Harbor, Mrs. Leslie T. Stow 
and Mr. Carl Willard, and the first of the 
seasonal exhibitions and sales of present- 
day hand wrought products of New Eng- 
land which the Colony proposes to hold in 
this building both as an encouraging op- 
portunity for craft workers and as an aid 
to the maintenance of the property, with 
its original equipment and display of old- 
time hand-made farm and household im- 
plements. 


25. Captain Jewett House, 1774, Sarah 
Orne Jewett Memorial, South Berwick, 
Maine. 

Still in the capable hands of Mrs. 
Georgia A. Tapley who resides in the ad- 
joining house. Some of the fine trees on 
this property are in need of more attent on 
than it seems financially possible to give 
them. 


26. Eastman Community House, 1851, 
South Berwick, Maine. 

As this continues to be the meeting 
place of local organizations, with satis- 
faction to them and the Society, there will 
have to be some refurhishing and im- 
provements made before another season 
under the valued supervision of the Local 
Committee which has Mrs. R. B. Rideout 


as chairman. 


27.Captain Bennett House, 1810, 199 
Main Street, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 

Necessary repairs, especially a new roof 
on the ell, are projected for this property 
but small operating fund will not cov- 
er the restoration of the old garden. It 
seems a pity that some local garden club 
or organization would not take Mr. 
Brown’s plan as a basis for a restoration 





project while the ground evidence re- 
mains. Mrs. Charlotte B. Spooner and 
various members of her family combine in 
caring for this house and grounds, but a 
local committee could help greatly in 
completing its furnishing and arrange- 
ment. 


28. Squash House, ca. 1750, 61 Elm 
Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
and 
29. Peabody Graveyard, East Street, Mid- 
dleton, Massachusetts. 
and 
30. Smith Graveyard, Mt. Vernon Street, 
Middleton, Massachusetts. 
and 
31. Simon Colton House, 1734, 787 Long- 
meadow Street, Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘There has been no change in the ar- 
rangements and care for these properties 
during the period covered by this report. 


32. Winslow Crocker House, Eighteenth 
Century, Hallet Street or King’s High- 
way, Yarmouthport, Massachusetts. 

During the summer months, this fine 
house and its collections are shown to 
members and public by appointment with 
Miss Mary Thacher, resident custodian, 
to whom the Society is greatly indebted 
for her generosity over many years. 


33. “Bleakhouse,” ca. 1796, Pine Street, 
corner of Wilton Road, Route 101, one 
mile east of Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Since this house continues to be a drain 
on the Society’s general funds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Bingham have been asked 
to assume all the expense of maintenance 
and repairs until such time as operating 
funds or an endowment are found for it. 
‘They open the house for paying guests all 
year. Members and the public will find 
their hospitality appealing and good in ev- 


ery respect. 
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34. Spaulding-Cooperage Shop, ca. 1845, 
Lunenburg Road, Townsend Harbor, 
Massachusetts. 

Again, “school-age”’ classes, with from 
35 to 40 attending, were held here on 
Saturday mornings sponsored by the 
Woman’s Club of Townsend, under the 
general supervision of Miss Helen Crath- 
ern of Mason, New Hampshire. The Col- 
ony mentioned under No, 24 above used 
this building at other times for summer 
classes for adults and invited use of it for 
youth parties sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club or other local organizations. 


35- Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman 
House, ca. 1700, 228 Spring Street, New- 
port, Rhode Island. 


and 


36. Colonel Josiah Quincy House, 1770? 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts. 


and 


37- Thomas Woodbridge House, 1810, 
48 Bridge Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 


and 


38. Nehemiah Royce House, 1672, 538 
North Main Street, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 


and 


39- Alexander House, Linden Hall, 1811, 
284 State Street, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

There has been no change in the ar- 
rangements and care for these properties 
during the past year. 


40. Indian Hill, West Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

When this interesting nineteenth cen- 
tury house came to the Society as the gen- 
erous and unrestricted gift of Mr. Ben. P. 
P. Moseley, it was accepted upon the rec- 
ommendation of a special committee and 
the Board of ‘Trustees that should it ever 
involve an undue strain on the Society’s 


ee 


financial resources, proper disposition of it 
should be found. In spite of the active co- 
operation and more than generous special 
contributions from members, sufficient fi- 
nancial support to put and keep this ex- 
tensive estate in desirable condition for ex- 
hibition has continuously been insufficient, 
and the expenses of maintaining it in the 
future would, so far as could be deter- 
mined, substantially exceed any income 
from it and any funds the Society could 
afford to apply to it. After every possible 
suggestion for the solution of the problem 
had been studied and acted upon, without 
beneficial result, it came to the Trustees’ 
attention that Mr. Edward 5. Moseley, 
son of the donor, might be interested in 
the property—to live in the house, raise 
purebred horses and cattle and farm its 
fields. Conferences having clarified the 
terms of the contemplated action, the 
members of the Society voted, upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Trus- 
tees, to transfer Indian Hill Farm to Ed- 
ward $. Moseley, in order that it should 
receive the care that only one of the fam- 
ily connected with it could give. With the 
passing of the property into private own- 
ership completed in June, 1948, Indian 
Hill is, naturally, no longer open to the 
public, except on some special occasions 
and under such regulations as the owner 
might designate m the future. 


41. Lee-Whipple House, 1737, Harbor 
Street, Manchester, Massachusetts. 

Since it continues in the hands of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sargent Bradlee, this house is 
open only to members by prior appoint- 
ment and presentation of membership 
tickets. 

42. Jacobs House, 1726, Assinippi, Nor- 
well, Massachusetts. 

Local troops of both Boy and Girl 
Scouts have camped on the large island 
in the pond, townspeople have enjoyed 
blueberry picking in the pastures and 
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walking in the woodland, and an increas- 
ing number of persons have been interest- 
ed in the early fire apparatus in the barns. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goode, custodians, 
have codperated in many ways in the care 
and showing of the property, but it has not 
been possible yet to complete the plans for 
furnishing and further use of the house. 


43.Rocky Hill Meetinghouse, 1785, 
Amesbury, Massachusetts. 

Another series of four inspiring, well- 
attended Sunday services was successful- 
ly managed for the Society by the Rev- 
erend Robert A. Nunn last summer. The 
generous offer of the Powow River Na- 
tional Bank of Amesbury to store the 
Communion Service for the Society dur- 
ing the winter months each year without 
charge, has been gratefully accepted. In 
April, the Society was fortunate in having 
Messrs. George M. Batchelder, Nathan- 
iel W. Currier, Frank M. Hoyt, and 
Charles I. Pettingill, all of Amesbury, 
accept to serve as a Committee of Stew- 
ards for the Meetinghouse. Mr. Hoyt 
agreed to act as chairman and Mr. Batch- 
elder as secretary. Under their direction, 
the outside of the Meetinghouse was 
painted, needed repairs made and plans 
laid for bringing the services at the Meet- 
inghouse to greater public attention and 
Increasing its place in the life of the com- 
munity. 


44. ““Beauport,” Eastern Point Boulevard, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

A selection of Chinese Export Porce- 
lain, largely for old Portuguese families, 
selected by Mrs. Joseph V. McMullan 
from the Helena Woolworth McCann 
Collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, has brought additional interest to 
the exhibits in this house. Early in the 
morning of December 1, 1947, a fire 
which, save for the quick and intelligent 
action of the caretakers, Mr. and Mrs. 


George Wonson, and members of the 
Gloucester Fire Department, could have 
caused widespread and irreparable dam- 
age, was confined to the basement heater 
room and floor boards above, but some 
smoke and heat worked into the interior 
partitions of several rooms. All damage 
was covered by insurance and the house 
will be returned to its usual fine condition 
before opening for another season. Be- 
cause of the difficulties presented in show- 
ing this rambling house and its great col- 
lection of antiquities, it has become nec- 
essary to establish hours for guided tours 
and to ask visitors arriving between times 
to wait in the gate house. The Society 1s 
fortunate in having Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
McMullan 


Mrs. Wonson as caretaker and guide. 


continue as custodians and 


45- Lady Pepperell House, ca. 1760, Kit- 
tery Point, Maine. 

Restoration work on the structure and 
the furnishings progressed so well under 
Mr. Oscar T. Clark’s direction and his 
own skillful hands, that the house was suf- 
ficiently ready for public view in time for 
the Kittery Tercentenary celebration in 
July, 1947, during which some four hun- 
dred persons enjoyed the privilege of vis- 
iting this beautiful house. Final insurance 
payments covering losses of all kinds were 
paid during the year. While Mr. Clark 
will, fortunately, continue as custodian 
and show the house, the first steps toward 
the codperation of a local committee in the 
care and development of this property 
were taken early this spring. 


46. Bradbury-Spalding House,  1788- 
1791, 28 Green Street, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. 

Sorely needed repairing and painting 
of the exterior of the house was done last 
fall and certain minor repairs accom- 
plished during the winter, but the rooms 
still need proper furnishing—a project in 
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which it would seem that a Local Com- 
mittee could be of much help, and the 
restoration of the surrounding garden 
should prove an inspiring challenge to 
some garden club in the vicinity. 


47- The Roger Preston-Reginald Foster 
House, ca. 1640, Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
and 


48. The Marrett Memorial, 1789, Stan- 
dish, Maine. 


and 


49- Robert Hooper House—Rev. Robert 
Parker Memorial, before 1776, 181 Wash- 
ington Street, Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts. 

There has been no change in the ar- 
rangements and care for these properties 
during the period covered by this report. 


50. Merrell’s Tavern, 1760-1840, South 
Lee, Massachusetts. 

Through a combination of circum- 
stances this appealing old tavern was 
closed this past season, but the property 
continued to have the voluntary oversight 
and care of Mr. Englebert F. ‘T. Krich- 
els, for which the Society is deeply ap- 
preciative. With her enthusiastic interest 
and real codperation, it has been possible 
to arrange for Mrs. Edward Otis Hoop- 
garner to have it open to visitors five af- 
ternoons a week next summer, and to 
make a start this spring on enlisting a Lo- 
cal Committee which this property needs 
so much in order to have it take its place 
again in the life of the community. 


51. Samuel Lincoln House, 182 North 
Street. Hingham, Massachusetts. 

If space permitted, a number of rea- 
sons could be cited for the postponement 
of the rehabilitation of this property. It is, 
however, a matter that will shortly re- 
ceive attention and on which encouraging 
progress should be made before another 


vear has passed, 





Administration: 

Since my appointment five and a half 
months ago, I have become really aware 
of what a time, thought, and energy con- 
suming work is the administration of the 
Society's varied and widely separated 
properties. It simply could not be accom- 
plished by a director and a staff of three 
were it not for the continuous voluntary 
aid of the ‘Treasurer and other officers 
and trustees and the understanding co- 
operation of the Society’s custodians. It is 
also greatly aided through a number of 
members of the Society volunteering their 
services in connection with certain prop- 
erties, such as the graveyards in the care 
of Mr. Paul Frost, Mr. Lisle, and \lr. 
Charles S. ‘Tapley. It is my hope that 
there may be an extension of the partici- 
pation of members in the affairs of the 
Society, especially through local commit- 
tees which should be formed for many of 
the properties and through activity in con- 
nection with our New England Museum. 
Only through the voluntary help of pres- 
ent members can the Society carry out the 
special events and exhibitions with which 
we should extend our educational work 
and our membership, because otherwise 
the physical and financial resources and 
personnel are lacking. 

In familiarizing myself through the 
background material with the Society's 
properties and problems, I have come to 
a fuller realization of the vision which 
Mr. Appleton had in founding and carry- 
ing on the Society, and the skill, know!- 
edge and patience with which he found 
the generous support for it and spread tts 
inspirational and educational influence. | 
feel honored to have been chosen to take 
up the direction of the Society. It is my 
genuine desire to see that our Society's 
aims and purposes are fulfilled, and | 
earnestly bespeak the continued interest, 
counsel, encouragement and support of all 
concerned in its welfare which will make 
this possible. 
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Articles on this page are typical of the unusual 


Shipment 


and beautiful pieces we have just received. 


Offered subject to prior sale. 
















Top: One of a pair of superb Dr. Wall Worcester; Circa 1775; 714 inch 
plates, decorated in blue, red and gold. Pseudo-Chinese marks. $185. the 
pair... Midd/e: Two cups and saucers, blue and white panels. Mandarin 
seal mark. $50. each . . . Bottom: Pair of 3 inch bowls. $40. the pair. 
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The Harrison Gray Otis Bouse, 1795 
141 CAMBRIDGE STREET, BosTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS, 
WITH ITS NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM IN THE TWO CONNECTING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR, 








EVERY DAY LIFE IN THE 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


BY GEORGE FRANCIS DOW 


HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
town and court records, documentary evidence, etc., etc. It tells of the voyage to Massa- 
chusetts, their early shelters and later dwellings, the household furnishings, their ap- 
parel, manners and customs, sports and pastimes, trades and manufactures, crimes and 
punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


SPECIAL EDITION 


8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which only 6 remain for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpatd. 

THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HARRISON Gray Oris House, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 














